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TRIMBLE ON INSECT ENEMIES OF FRUIT. 

Dr. Isaac Trimble, whom we’ have favorably 
known as a member of the New Jersey Senate, 
has issued (through the publishing house of 
our friends Wm. Wood & Co.) an elegant and 
richly illustrated volume: “ A Treatise on the 
Insect Enemies of Fruit and Fruit-Trees.” It 
gives the result of the experience of many years, 










in a vigorous and successful contest with these 
destroyers of those luxuries, which, to retain 
them, require continuous patient labor. We 
could wish that the book were possessed by all 
who would appreciate it. It should, we think, 
at least be found in every public library. It 
is, of necessity, somewhat costly, from the num- 
ber and finish of the colored engravings. We 
think it due to our subscribers to give them a 
few extracts, although much information of 
value is contained in the accurate drawings of the 
curculio, &c., and of the various modes of over- 
coming them.—Dr. T. says: 

“ There is no subject more frequently spoken 
of in Horticultural and Agricultural socicties, 
than the decay of fruit trees. We must all ad- 
mit that, in the older States of our country, or- 
chards do not flourish as they did filty years ago, 
and the crops of every variety of fruit are be- 
coming more uncertain. I have heard many 
discussions on this subject, and have often been 
surprised how little of the cause of this decay, 
or the uncertainty of the crop, is ever attributed 
to insect evemies. One person will ascribe all 
this change to exhaustion of soil; another to 
improper planting or defective cultivation. 
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Others think there has been too little or too 
much pruning. Some will impute the defect to 
a want of the proper elements in the soil, or of 
a right proportion of those elements—either 
the lime, the potash, the clay, the sand, or the 
humus is not present, or not in the exact quan- 
tity to meet the demands of the growing tree 
or of the ripening fruit. I have heard farmers 
speak learnedly on this subject (quoting Liebig 
and other authorities) whose orchards were 
overrun with insect enemies that could have 
accounted forall their troubles, had they under- 
stood them. 

‘Modern agriculture teaches the advantages 
of a rotation of crops, and it would be as unwise 
to plant an orchard where one of the same kind 
of fruit had stood before, as it would be to plant 
corn or sow wheat for a succession of seasons 
in the same field, unless it should be some allu- 
vial spot of inexhaustible fertility. Most prac- 
tical farmers know well that every soil can be 
exhausted by almost any crop under this im- 
provident management. That has been the 
fate of large sections of this country. But 
proper rotation and more systematic wanuring 
are changing all this. The soil is now made to 
produce paying crops, and can just as well be 
made to produce paying crops of fruit as any 
thing else, if the trees and the fruits they bear 
ure protected from their insect enemies.’’, 

“ Fifty years ago the land in large sections 
of the State of New Jersey was considered 
‘worn out.’ Whole counties were in a con- 
dition similar to the exhausted tobacco lands of 
Maryland and Virginia, but at that very time 
the State was famous for its crops of frnit. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1860, the farming land 
of the State of New Jersey was worth about 
twenty dollars au acre more than the farming 
land of any other State in the Union. This is 
partly owing to its proximity to the markets of 
New York and Philadelphia, but chiefly to the 
great improvement in the productiveness of the 
soil, by the use of marl and lime, two most valu- 
able fertilizers found in great abundance. 
But the fruit crops of New Jersey have dimin- 
ished in as great a ratio as the value of the lands 
has iacreased. This cannot te owing to the ex- 
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haustion of the soil. What, then, is the cause? 
In large sections of the State the Tent caterpil- 
lar is so numerous that the apple-trees are 
stripped of their leaves every year. Twenty 
and thirty nests are often seen on a single tree, 
aod large orchards searcely cast more sh ade than 
in winter. The leaves of trees are vital organs, 
the functions of which are siwilar to those of 
the lungs in animals. ‘he canker worms, palm- 
er worms, and several other species of cater- 
pillars, that feed upou the leaves of our fruit 
trees, are injurious just in proportion as they 
destroy these leaves. The owners of such or- 
chards seldom disturb these caterpillars, and yet 
they complain of the premature decay of their 
trees, and tell you that raising apples does not 
pay. . 

“The apple and quince trees have no greater 
enemy than the apple-tree borer. One whose 
attention has never been called to the signs of 
the depredations of this insect, will not suspect 
its existence till too late; while others who 
have investigated it carefully, will kaow its 
presence in an orchard by the appearance of the 
trees, even while passing them rapidly in a 
train of cars. This enewy is often brought in 
the young trees from the nursery. It is three 
years in coming to maturity, and increases 


slowly from such small beginnings. Young, 


Vigorous trees seem to resist for years, but as 
they begin to bear fruit the enemy iucreases 


faster than the growth of the tree, and the or 
chard dies. 

“The peach-worm feeds upon the inner 
bark, near the ground, each worm cutting off 
the connexion beiween the top and the root of 
the tree, to the extent of one or two inches. 
This insect is an annual; the next year’s crop 
of worms will probably girdle that tree all 
round. The peach-grower complains of the pre- 
mature decay of his orchards, and says that 
peach trees are too short lived to be profitable. 
Other cultivators understand this enemy, and 
‘worm’ their trees carefully, but will buy their 
stock from nursery men who plant pits or use 
buds from trees diseased with the ‘ yellows.’ 
And they complain, too, of premature decay, 
and that a second crop of trees will not grow 
upon the same ground. The black knot on 
plum and cherry trees is anotker increasing 
evil. The bark louse or scale insect, found in 
both apple and pear trees, insignificant as it 
appears, often causes the speedy decay of or- 
chards. 

“ All the above insect enemies of fruit trees, 
as well as most of those of the fruits themselves, 
are manageable—can be subjected to our con- 
trol. The man who permits them to increase 
and multiply, not only has no right to complain, 
but is a nuisance in his neighborhood, and 
should be treated as other nuisances are, that 
the public may be protected. 

‘There are many other insect enemies quite 
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, Serious at times, and not within the reach of our 


control, but most of them are transient evils. 
They are under the influence of checks wonder- 
fully ordered for our protection. Some are 
brought to a speedy end by the vicissitudes of 
weather. Birds come in flocks just at the right 
time for the destruction of others. Still more 
are } sebdued by insect parasites.” j 

‘As to the situation of orchards, no fruit 
trees should ever be planted on low, wet ground. 
A western exposure, with protection from the 
morning sun, is best. Trees whose buds are 
liable to be killed by the severe cold of win- 
ter, or the blossoms to come out early in the 
spring, should be planted in elevated situations. 
Pium trees grow best, and their fruit is gen- 
erally firmer, cn clay soils, but light sandy svils 
are better for peaches. The health of your 
trees and your crops of fruit will depend upon 
how successful you are in subduing the insect 
enemies. If they are conquered, all who plaat 
trees and manage them with reasonable care can 
huve Sruit. e ° 

The fruit grower should be able to identify 
his insect enemy positively when he sees it— 
there should be no guessing. The curculio and 
lady-bug, for instance, are both beetles; both 
are found upon the same trees; they will often 
fall down together when those trees are jarred. 
The one is our worst enemy, and the other one 
of our be-t friends. I have known people kill 
the friend and overlook the enemy. 

‘‘] have been studying these enemies for 
many years. At first it was an investigation 
made necessary for the protection of my own 
crops; and experience painfully taught me 
knowledge that [ had not been able to find in 
books or cabinets. ‘The interest thus excited 
has been increased by the reading of such valu- 
able works as those of Kirby and Spence, Hu- 
ber, Latreille, Say, Harris, Fitch, and many 
others. From this reading ‘and personal expe- 
rience, I am satisfied that the interests of fruit 
growers would be promoted if all the practical 
knowledge on this subject could be gathered 
into a separate work, and [ have felt that it was 
a duty to make a beginning by contributing my 
portion towards a better understanding of tbis 
difficult subject.” 


(eo be contianed.) 


—- 


If you would reach to something higher than 
ordinary grovelling experience, look to the Rock 
that is higher than you, and gaze with the eye 
of faith through the window of importunate 
prayer. W hen you open the window on your 


side, it will not be bolted on the other.— Spur- 
geon. 


-—o—— 

Say not, my soul, “ From whence can God relieve my 
care ?” 

Remember that Omnipotence has servants every- 
where. 

His method is sublime, His heart profoundly kind ; 

God never is before His time, and never is behind. 
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TYPES AND ANT'TYPES. On the great day of atonement, the high 
BY L. WOODARD, priest, preparatory to his going into the most 
No Ll. holy place for the purpose of making an atone- 

In the preceding essay the typical character} ment fir the sins of the whole nation, was re- 
of the tabernacle and its furniture was treated | quired to put off his “ beautiful garments,” and 
of, which may be briefly summed up io the/|to put on his “ plain linen garments.” A beau- 
language of an apostle: “ Then, verily, the first | tiful type of the humiliatiou of Jesus, our High 
covenant had also ordinances of divine service, | Priest, who resigned his glory with the Father, 
and a worldly sapctuary. For there was a tab-|and ‘‘took not on him the nature of angels,” 


ernacle made; the first, wherein was the can- 
diestick, and the table, and the shew bread ; 
which is called the sanctuary. And after the 
second vail, the tabernacle which is called the 


but “the seed of Abraham,” “the form of a ser- 
vant,” was “ found in fashion as a man,” and in 
“all things was made like unto his brethren.” 

But he is not only the priest who offers, but 


Holiest of all, which had the golden censer, and | the offering itself; not indeed “offering himself 
the ark of the covenant overlaid round about | often, as the high priest entereth into ‘the holy 


with gold, wherein was the golden pot that had 
manna, and Aaron's rod that budded, and the 
tables of the covenant, and over it the cherubim 


place every year with blood of others; for then 
must he often have suffered since the foundation 
of the world: but now once in the end of the 


of glory, shadowing the mercy seat, of which we} world hath he appeared to put away sin by the 


canvot now speak particularly.” Heb. ix. 1—5. 

I propose next to consider some of the types 
connected with the tabernacle service. The 
apostle Paul says the “ Law was oar school- 
master, to bring us to Christ,” who is the anti- 
type, not only of the sacrifices aud offerings, | 
which were made under the Law, but also of the 
priesthood itself: and whilst the oue foreshad- 
owed the gospel truth that atonement must be 





sacrifice of himself ;” and the various offering rs 
made under the law were types of that one of- 
fering, by which “ he hath perfected forever 
them that are sanctified.” The paschal lamb, 
which was killed in commemoration of Israel's 
deliveraace from the destroying angel, when the 
firstborn of Egypt was slain, was a type of 
“C ‘hrist, our Passover, who is sacrificed for 
us,” by virtue of whieh. if his blood be found 


made for sin, the other showed with equal clear- sprinkled by faith on our hearts, the judgments 
ness that man has need of a Mediator. All the | of God “ pass over” from us. The lamb, the 
offices of both the common priests and the high | goat, the bultlock, which, without blemish, were 
priest were evidently typical of the offices ‘of brought as sacrifices for sin, were likewise 
Him who is called an “ High Priest over the} types of him, who ‘was led asa lamb to the 
house of God;” “a great High Priest who slaughter.” 
is passed into the heavens.” The ceremonies in connection with the scape 
[t was the duty of the priests to offer for the| goat are typical of the offices of our Saviour 
people the various sacrifices which they were to|in accomplishing the work of redemption. 
bring to the tabernacle, to burn incense morn. | There were two goats selected, and brought 
ing and evening, to inquire of the Lord, and to} forth on the great day of atonement, and the 
communicate His will to the people, and to in- high priest was required to cast lots upon them: 
tercede fur them. So Christ makes the offering, | one lot for the Lord, and the other for the scape 
for the atonement of our sins; he presents/ goat. That upon which the Lord’s lot fell was 
the incense of “the prayers of all saints,” he|to be sacrificed for a sin-offering ; the priest 
also communicates the divine will to us, and | was required to bring the other to the “ door of 
‘‘ ever liveth to make intercession for us.’ the tabernacle of the congregation, and lay both 
There is, perhaps, no single feature of the| his hands upon the head of the live goat, and 
Jewish ritual, in which the plan of redemption | confess over him all the iniquities of ‘the ‘ehil- 
is so clearly typified, as the imposing ceremo-| dren of Israel, and all their transgressions in all 
nies of the great day of atonement, which re-| their sins, putting them upon the head of the 
curred once in the year, at which time only the|live goat, aud shall send him away by the hand 
high priest was allowed to enter the Holy of| of a fit man into the wilderness. And the goat 
Holies. The ordinary dress of the high priest| shall bear upon him all their iniquities, unto a 
was very magnificent and costly ; consisting of| land not inhabited.” The two goats were evi- 
a robe of golden wire, woven with blue, ‘and dently types of Christ, each typifying a differ- 
purple, and fine twined linen, bordered with | ent office ; one of Christ cruc:fied, the other of 
golden bells and pomegranates ; a breast plate,| Christ risen. One wus sacrificed as a sin offer- 
set with twelve kinds of most precious stones, |ing: so, ‘‘Christ once suffered for us, the just 
fastened with golden chains; a beautiful gir- for the unjust, that he might bring us to God ;” 
dle, curiously wrought mitre, &e.,—all which|“‘he bare our sins in his own “body on the 
is, no doubt, intended to typify the uncreated | tree ;” but the work of redemption i is not com- 
glory of Christ, our High Priest; that “ glory pleted in the atoning for sin, there must be a 
which he had with the Father before the world | removing of sin. Thus we read, ‘* He was de- 
was.” livered for our offences, end raised again for 
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our justification.” So important is the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, that the apostle says, ‘ If Christ 
be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in 
your sips.” 
sends the Holy Spirit, to cleanse and sanctify 
the beart of his people, it is Christ both eruci- 
fied and risen, who is the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world. As the goat 
which was sacrificed could not represent his 
resurrection, a second must be employed for 
this purpose ; and as this goat received by the 
confession of the priest the sins of the people, 
and bore them away to a land not inhabited, so 
if we “confess with our mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and believe in our heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead,” God, who hath “aid on 
him the iniquity of us all,” aecepts his confes- 
sion of our sins, and our confession in him, and 
pardons all our sins, and remembers them no 
more, and “as far as the east is from the west, 
so far doth he remove our transgressions from 
us.” 
(To be continued.) 
seid gil chi aang 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE ASTRONOMICAL 
ALLUSIONS IN THE BOOK OF JOB. 
BY O. M. MITCHELL, M. D. 
(Concluded from page 500.) 

Again the Almighty demands of Job,— 
‘ Where is the way where light dwelleth, and 
as for darkness, where is the place thereof, 
that thou shouldst take it to the bounds thereof, 
and that thou shouldst know the paths to the 
house thereof? Knowest thou it because thou 
wert then born, or because the number of thy 
days is great?” Here we are presented with a 
series of inquiries of the most astonishing char- 
acter. The dwelling-place of light and of dark- 
ness. The bounds of each. The paths to the 
house of light. Did Job comprehend these 
mysteries, and if so, was it because he was then 
born and because the number of his days was 
great? How strange and unintelligible these 
queries, and why does the knowledge of them 
imply an age the number of whose days is 
rreat ? 

Who shall answer these profound inquiries ? 
Who shall declare to us the character of light? 
W hat is this wondrous phenomenon known to us 
under the name of light? Is it a modification 
of matter, shot forever with incredible velocity 
from heaven’s blazing orbs: anon pure and 
white, and then flashing with every imaginable 
color ? If it be particles of matter, infinitesimal 
globules, how comes it that the most delicate 
organ of the human frame, the eye, is not torn, 

and wounded, and lacerated, by the millions of 
particles which fall upon its surface? Is light 
the effect of vibrations of our ethereal medium, 
pervading all space, almost infinitely elastic, 
and darting its waves from the centre to the 
circumference like thought? Then how won- 
derful the reflection that only certain bodies 


And since it is a risen Saviour who! 


possess the property of giving to this medium 
the velocity of undulation demanded for the 
propagation and production of light. Where 
is the way where light dwelleth ? Is its home 
in the sun and stars? Does it inhabit the ether 
which filleth immensity, or is it by som? inseru- 
table provision of nature made to dwell in that 
wonderful optical instrument, the eye? One 
thing we know, without it and without the eye 
all nature were a blank; the heavens vanish ; 
earth's flowers fade, and darkness wraps the 
globe. 

Bat knowest thou the paths to the house 
thereof? Hast thou traced the flashing fluid 
to the bounds thereof? Canst thou say that 
here is the limit beyond which light has never 
passed, and, gazing into the dark abyss beyond, 
declare there darkness reigns ? How deep and 
stupendous these questions to him who hath 
attempted, with ‘optic tube,” to fathom the 
deep profound of God’s glorious universe ! 

Go with me to yonder “ light-house of the 
skies.” Poised on its rocky base, behold that 
wondrous tube which lifts the broad pupil of 
its eye high up as if gazing instinctively into 
the mighty deep of space. Look out upon the 
heavens, and gather into your eye its glittering 
constellations. Pause and reflect that over the 
narrow zone of the retina of your eye a universe 
is pictured, painted by light in all its exquisite 
and beautiful proportions. Jook upon that lu- 
minous zone which girdles the sky,—observe 
its faint and cloudy light. How long, thiok 
you, has that light been streaming, day and 
night, with a swiftness which flashes it on its 
way twelve millions of miles in each and every 
minute ?—how long has it fled and flashed 
through spsce to reach your eye and tell its 
wondrous tale? Not less than a century has 
rolled away since it left its home! Hast thou 
taken it at the bound thereof? Is this the 
bound,—here the limit from beyond which 
light can never come? Look to yonder point 
in space, and declare that thou beholdest noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing; all is blank, and deep, 
and dark. You exclaim, Surely no ray illu- 
mines that deep profound. Place your eye for 
one moment to the tube that now pierces that 
seeming d main of night, and lo! ten thousand 
orbs, blazing with light unutterable, burst on 
the astonished sight. Whence start these hid- 
den suns? Whence comes this light from out 
deep darkness? Knowest thou, O man! the 
paths to the house thereof? Ten thousand 
years have rolled away since these wondrous 
beams set out on their mighty journey! Then 
you exclaim, We have found the boundary of 
light ; surely none can lie beyond this stupen- 
dous limit: far in the deep beyond, darkness 
unfathomable reigns. Look once more. The 
vision changes ; a hazy cloud of light now fills 
the field of the telescope. Whence comes the 
light of this mysterious object? Its home is 
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in the mighty deep, as far beyond the limit you 
had vainly fixed,—ten thousand times as far,— 
as that limit is beyond the reach of human 
vision. And thus we mount, and rise, and 
soar, from height to height, upward, and even 
upward still, till the mighty series ends, because 
vision fails, and sinks, and dies. 

Hast thou then pierced the boundary of light? 
Hast thou penetrated the domain of darkness ? 
Hast thou, weak mortal, soared to the fountain 
whence come these wondrous streams, and taken 
the light at the bound thereof? Kuoowest thou 
the paths to the house thereof? Hast thou 
stood at yonder infinite origin, and bid that flash 
depart and journey onward, days, and months, 
and years; century on century, through count- 
less ages,—willions of years, and never weary 
in its swift career? Knowest thou when it 
started? Kuowest thou it because thou wast 
then born, and because the number of thy days 
is great? Such, then, is the language ad- 
dressed by Jehovah to weak, erring, mortal 
man. Ilow has the light of science flooded 
with meaning this astonishing passage ? Sure- 
ly, surely we do not misread,—the interpreta- 
tion 1s Just. 

SE 


THE TORN BIBLE. 

In one of those straggling villages so often met 
with in the south of France, there lived, several 
years ago, a poor woman known among her 
neighbors as ‘“‘ La bonne Marie.” At the time 
of which we write she lived alone. Her hearth 
had once been gladdened by childish mirth and 
loving hearts; but sorrow and sickness came 
to her home, and one after another husband aud 
childreu were takeu from her, and she was left 
dependent on ber own exertions for bread. 

But chastened as she had been, Marie was 
happy. She had become a Protestant and a 
Christian. A colporteur, in passing through the 
village, had given her a Bible. It was not long 
before she became deeply interested in its pages, 
aud every leisure moment found her poriog over 
it. Butshe was not permitted long to enjoy her 
gift, for within two months the Bible was taken 
from her by the parish priest. But though it was 
lost to her forever, she had learned many texts, 
which she repeated to herself, and she never for- 
got to pray daily “that some time God would 
send her another Bible.” 

While selling some articles in a neighboring 
town, she saw a torn book lying on the connter. 
One glance told her what it was, and she easily 
persuaded the shopkeeper to sell it to her for a 
trifle. 

Trembliog with joy she hurried home, where, 
gathering her neighbors together, she read it to 
them. At first they scoffed and laughed at her, 
but she persevered in her good work, and had 
the comfort of knowing that she had been an in- 
strument in God's hands of doing much good. 

Years after, whea the colporteur next oeesed! 








through the village, the turf was green on Marie’s 
grave, but her memory was still fresh in the 
hearts of her simple friends ; and he was aston- 
ished at learning, from the lips of old and young, 
that through the instrumeutality of the poor 
woman and her “torn Bible” many souls had 
been gathered iuto the fold of Christ. 
Bible Society Record. 
aeeaieiiltiiiede eae 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

In the communication of Benjamin Seott, 
copied from the London Friend, into the last 
number of “The Review,” on the subject of 
the Pilgrim Fathers being non-persecutors, he 
has narrowed the question down to the point, 
whether the origioal emigrants by the May 
Fluwer were persecutors—abandoning the 
ground that their successors were not; which 
is well, for it is notorious that the priests and 
magistrates of Plymouth colony were not a 
whit less so than their neighbors in Boston. 
That the inhabitants were less inclined to per- 
secution than those of the neighboring colony 
is likely, and that popular influence prevented 
the more aggravated forms of punishment. 
This was particularly the case in the town of 
Sandwich, where the people frequently protected 
aud sheltered the Quakers from the malice 
and fury of their persecutors, to their own dam- 
age at times. 

B. Scott says, “ If any one can show that 
any of these men, the first seitlers at Plymouth, 
were guilty of persecution, let us have the 
statement and particulars, and I shall be pre- 
pared to admit that | am io error.” 

Cotton Mather, of New England,” in his 
work, ‘* Magnalia Christi Americana, first pub- 
lished in 1702—and who was ia America as 
early as 1633—states that the emigrants ar- 
rived “‘ November 11,1620,” and that there were 
‘‘ searee fifty of them alive after the first win- 
ter,’—of whom perhaps one half were women 
and children. The first Friends came to New 
England in the year J656, thirty-six years af- 
ter; so that we may reasonably conclude, as a 
generation had past, there were very few of 
them then left alive to make persecutors out of. 

Mather informs us, in a short biography of 
Ww. Bradford, one of the original settlers, that 
he was unanimously chosen Govervor of the 
colony, in 1621, and that he filled that office 
for thirty-seven years, until his death ia 1657, 
with two short intervals of two and three years 
each. 

In 1656,when Nicholas Upsher, who, though 
not a Quaker, was banished from Boston, for ex- 
pressing his disapprobation of their law for 
punishinzQuakers, endeavored to find an asy- 
lum at Sandwich, in the Plymouth colony, this 
Gov. Bradford, desiring to assist in driving the 
Quakers out of the country, issued a warrant 
forbidding the inhabitants of Sandwich to en- 
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tertain him—and finally had him banished the 
eolony. See “‘ New England Judged,” by Geo. 
Bishop, 2d edition, 1703, page 161. 

In 1657, John Copeland and Christopher 
Holder, Quakers, came to Plymouth. These 
men were immediately banished by the Govern- 
or and magistrates. Ibid p. 163. Thos. Prince 
was then Governor, Jobn Alden, Josiah Wins- 
low, Thos. Southworth, magistrates—all origi- 
nal emigrants—two of them styled by Geo. 
Bishop, “ notorious persecutors.’” The sawe 
year Humphry Norton was imprisoned and 
banished by the same magistrates. Ibid, page 
162. “The first occasion taken against the 
inhabitants who entertained Friends, and who 
had meetings of these people at their houses, 
was that of swearing, under pretence of serving 
as jurymen,—and the first they pitched upon 
for that purpose were Ralph Alden and Wm. 
Newland, of Sandwich.” Ib. page 164. These 
men were fined 20 shillings apiece, and other 
charges, for refusing to swear, and declining to 
p2y, were imprisoned five months, and distraint 
made for the fines. The real offence was for 
encouraging the Quakers, or being themselves 
Quakers. 

In the same year, 1657, and by the same 
magistrates, Wm. Brend and Joho Copeland, 
Quakers, were both whipped at Plymouth, 
with ten lashes, for attempting to pass through 
the colony ; which caused a bystander, Edward 


Perry, to ery out, “that he was there an eye 
witness that day of the sufferings of the peo- 


ple of the Lord.” John Rous and Humphry 
Norton were each whipped, the former with 
15, the last with 23 lashes, and three of the 
inhabitants of Sandwich, who took John Rous 
by the hand, were put in the stocks. Ib. p. 178. 

The next year J. Copeland and C. Holder 
were apprehended at Sandwich for being ata 
meeting there, and the officers refusing to exe- 
cute the laws, they were taken to Barnstable, 
and “being tied to an old post, had _thirty- 
three cruel stripes laid upon them, with a new 
tormen'ing whip with three cords and knots at 
the ends.” Ibid, 180. 

It is unnecessary to multiply evidence, which 
might readily be done; enough has been pro- 
duced, [ hope, to satisfy the reader that the 
early Plymouth colonists exnnot be considered 
guiltless, an] that the verdict of history will 
not be set aside by any attempts to exonerate 
them, however well meant, on the part of the 
author of the lecture. JUSTICE. 


> — 


I believe it is best to throw life into a method, 
that every hour may bring its employment, and 
every employment have its hour. Xenophon 
observed, in his * Treatise of sonomy,” that if 
every thing be kept in a certain place, when 
any thing is worn out or consumed the vacuity 
which it leaves will show what is wanting: so 
if every part of Time has its duty, the hour will 


call into remembrance its proper engage- 
ment.— Dr. Johnson. 
stains 
For Friends Review. 
RITUALISM PATRONIZED. 


A pper on Ritualism, in the last number of 
‘The Catholic World,” an organ of the Roman 
Church in New York, is noteworthy for the 
somewhat aggravating tone of patronizing con- 
descension with whic) it alludes to the ritual- 
istic movement in the Anglican communion, 
and describes the appointments and services at 
a little church in New York city, which has 
the distinction of aping most successfully the 
ceremonies of the church of Rome. “ The ap- 
pointments,” it says, “being so very much 
like those of a real church, we shall not be sur- 
prised to find the service almost equally like a 
real ma-s.” “ There is a very proper-looking 
altar,” and “ behind it, instead of a painting, 
there is an illuminated screen-work, with in- 
scriptions in old English ecclesiastical text, not 
much easier to be read than if they were in Lat- 
in.” ‘The organist “ wears a white surplice, 
and presents altogether a very respectable eccle- 
siastical appearance.” ‘The priest's chasuble, 
“instead of being embroidered with a cross on 
the back, is marked with a figure nearly re- 
sembling the letter Y.” The sermon is des- 
cribed as “a rather vague and wordy discourse, 
chiefly remarkable for the frequent and affec- 
tionate use of the term “ Catholic.” The wri- 
ter, finds, very naturally, great encouragement 
for the prospects of Catholicism in the ritual- 
istic movement; but | fancy the devotees of 
Anglican ritualism will be tempted to exclaim, 
as they read his article, “ A little more than 
kin, and less than kind.” 


* * * 


Tow pitiful it is to see men build too low! [ 
cannot bear to see the young ga'hering together 
and building their nests as the birds do. On 
my lawn [ see the larks and other birds build- 
ing in the grass, and know that before the 
young are fledged the remorseless mower, with 
revolving strokes, will sweep the ground, and 
the nests will be utterly destroyed, and the 
young eut and wasted. And do I not see men 
building their nests just so? Do I not see love 
beginning to nes‘le in the flowers? But the 
flowers themselves are rooted in the dirt down 
low, close to the foot that easily shall crush 
them. 

I mourn when I see a mother loving her 
children for time, and for time only. I mourn 
when I see two natures that should be eternally 
affianced, loving each other within the horizons 
of time. There must be something higher than 
the circlings of this world. No love is fit to be 
called by the name of love that has not in it 
something of the other world, and much of 
immortality. It must rise above an instinct cr 
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passion. It must have in it faith and hope. It 
must be a love that is served by the reason, by 
the imagination, by all that there is in the soul. 


Beecher. 


A OR 


DANIEL WHEELER. 


While Daniel Wheeler was in the army he 
was seiz2d with severe illness and near unto 
death. On recurring, in after life, when through 
Divine Grace he had become a truly regener- 
ated Christian, to this period, he remarks in 
his journal as follows: “ Truly awful is the 
thought which this view of my then lost con- 
dition occasions, when I contemplate the woe 
and misery which must have been my eternal 
portion if unutterable mercy and long suffering 
had been withdrawn ; and if the soul had been 
required of one who had witnessed no repent 
ance toward God the judge of all, except what 
at times the fear of punishment had extorted, 
and who was a stranger to that saving faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the ‘ Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,’ with- 
out which His precious blood would have been 
shed in vain for me: I should thus have died 
in my sins, which, unrepented of, would have 
followed after to judgment in terrible array 
against my guilty soul; and yet when my end 
was apparently so near and inevitable, if such 
questions as are frequently proposed on the like 
oceasions had been put to me, I have little doubt 
but satisfactory answers would have been re- 
turned as to my belief and hope in the essential 
truths of the Gospel. But alas! this would have 
been from hearsay or traditional report, and not 
from any heartfelt or saving knowledge of my 
own ; for it is now plain to my understanding 
that no man can have saving faith in Christ 
Jesus who is unacquainted with, and does not 
walk in, the light of that Divine Spirit which 
is so justly styled the Spirit of Faith. It is 
through this alone that the death and sufferings 
of Uhrist and his whole sacrifice for sin are 
availing and truly applied to atl those who 
through faith lay hold of Him the true light 
and Saviour of them that believe in his inward 
and spiritual appearance. These cansay toothers, 
from sensible and blessed experience, ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world.’ They have received the atonement 
by Him, and they reap the glorious fruit and 
benefit of his death and suffering for sin, by 
the sacrifice of Himself, and of His resurrection 
and ascension, in that He ever liveth to make 
intercession for those who are thus willing to 
come unto God by Him. A man may yield an 
as:ent to all the great and solemn truths of 
Christianity, the miraculous birth, holy life, 
crue! sufferings, ignominious death and glorious 
resurrection and ascension of our blessed Re- 
deemer ; he may believe in the abstract in his 
inward and spiritual appearance in the hearts of 


mankind by his Holy Spirit, and yet he may 





fall short of the prize immortal unless he comes 
to witness the saving operation of the Holy 
Spirit in his own heart, and to know thereby, 
through faith in it, a purifying preparation for 
the kingdom of righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” 


a 
THE RICH MAN AND THE TRACT. 

A single instance of the good which a tract can 
do, was told me a few years ago in connection 
with the life of a rich man who lived in the 
country, and was surrounded by every thing 
that this world could afford him, but who had 
no hope of eternal life. He was well liked by 
his neighbors, but neglected his own eternal 
welfare. At length he was upon his deathbed. 
Ilis neighbors were only poor men, but one of 
them said to the rest, “If this man had been 
a poor man, we should not allow him to die like 
a dog, without telling him of the danger in 
which he is placed. Cannot we do something ? 
Let us select the best tract we can find; let us 
pray that it will be a blessing to his soul, and 
let us go to his house. He will not refuse us; 
ana though it might be thought that we were 
taking liberties if we spoke to him about relig- 
ion, still we can inquire about his health, and, 
while one is doing that, the other shall put the 
tract under the pillow unobserved.” ‘This was 
done, and the men saw the sick man and re- 
tired. He was in the most excruciating agony 
all night, and while tossing on his bed his 
fingers touched the tract. He wondered how 
it could have got there, but he read it, and was 
much impressed by it. He at once called up 
the servants, and asked which of them had 
placed the tract there; but they all declared 
that they were perfectly ignorant aboutit. The 
tract was the means [it is believed] of saving 
that man’s soul.— Sir F. Crossley, M.P., at the 
last Anniversary of the Religious Tract Society. 

snindoscheiaaghillsii 


A MODEL PARISH. 


A correspondent of a Dublin paper gives the 
following picture—a pleasant picture it is, too— 
of an Irish parish. When the Episcopal rector 
hears that one of the Presbyterian clergymen is 
ill, he immediately collects all his own flock, 
to pray with him for the life and health of his 
Presbyterian brother. The rector also, by in- 
vitation, visits his Presbyterian brother, and 
prays at his bedside. When the rector is ill, 
the Presbyterian clergy convoke their congrega- 
tions, and fervent prayer is offered for the sick 
Episcopalian. When the rector goes abroad, 
one of the three Roman Catholic priests ad- 
dresses him with a kind proposal to provide a 
gift of a stout horse for his comfort. This same 
priest (now a Roman Catholic prelate) recom- 
mended his people always to show marked re- 
spect to the ladies of this rector’s family when 
they met them walking. Another priest watches 
for the rector on his return from parochial visit- 
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ations, and asks him with hearty good-will to 
refresh himself with cake and wine. The Ro- 
man Catholic parishioners send fish, new pota- 
toes and bulky cauliflowers to the rector. When 
any of the ladies of the family are sick, great 
is theirconcern. When adaughter, who loved 
them all, and ever ministered to the sick and 
poor, was dying, last year, prayers were offered 
up in the Roman Catholic houses in her behalf. 
Nay, when the rector was, some time since, 
dangerously ill, prayers were offered up for his 
recovery in the Roman Catholic chapel io his 
parish. The parish is Laughlin Island, and the 
rector is Dr. Drew, Honorable Grand Chaplain 
to the Grand Lodge of Ireland. 


Stave TrapeE not Extinct.—Under the 
repressive measures of General Dulce, the 
slave-traders were discouraged. During the 
year ending 9th mo., 1865, only one cargo of 
slaves was landed in Cuba, and nearly the 
whole of them were subsequently captured. 
A Captain General who favors the wicked traffic 
now occupies bis place, and the trade which was 
almost extirpated has revived. Recent accounts 
bring us information from the Cuban authori- 
ties of the disembarkation of several cargoes, 
numbering more than 6,000 slaves. Some 





thousands of slaves are annually conveyed from 
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Mozambique, chiefly to the Comoro Islands, 
Madagascar, Zanzibar, &e. The lamented Dr. 

-HILADELPHIA, FOURT 3, 1867 ss 

nscseanesirasivnsts. ddadetaninctanaestntene inte Livingstone states * that the traders are thrown 

Tue Bisce 1x Russta.—Most of our readers | ack upon slave-dealing in consequeuce of their 

may be supposed to be aware that our beloved 


Stephen Grellet, in connection with his friend 


inability to undertake the ordinary commerce, 
because the Portuguese authorities, under the 
Ww. Allen, made a compilation of extracts influence of the slave-traders, refuse to open 
from the New Testament, and that, with the 
hearty co-operation of the Emperor Alexander L., 
the work was translated into the Russian 
language, printed and introduced into the 
schools of that great Empire, the regular use 
of the book being established by law. After 
the Emperor's death the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures was prohibited, but the law 
alluded to remained iu force, and, under legal 


the African ports, to which legitimate trade 
would be attracted”—and that, “as a result, 
the whole of the fertile district which he trav- 
ersed, abounding in mineral and vegetable 
wealth, and in the most valuable tropical pro- 
ductions, is sealed to foreign enterprise. Entire 
districts,” he says, “are laid waste, and their 
population swept away.” Also, “that were 
the Portuguese ports open to commerce, the 
compulsion, a complete synopsis of New Testa- Arab traders would have greater inducements 
ment history and doctrine was a class book for|to relinquish the slave traie, than to continue 
the children of a great nation whose rulers in-| it.” 
tended the suppression of the Bible. Can we 
not magnify the Divine Wisdom which having | represent this grievance to that of Portugal. 
called those dear Friends to their mission, and Seabees 


The English government will be urged to 


guided them with unerring counsel, granted The person who delights in imposing upon 
that they should bring forth much fruit, and| the credulity of others by forgery and falsehood, 
that their fruit should remain? Now mark | Who esteems it an evidence of wit when he can, 
how the good husbandman cares for the secd| by the perpetration of a hoax, create a sensa- 
sown by his command. We extract the follow-| tion and subject innocent persons to mortifica- 
ing from the American Messenger: tion, has, to say the least, a pitiful basis fot 
‘* A Bible Society bas been organized in St. Peters- 
burg under the approval and patronage of the Em- 
peror Alexander, who subscribed about $20,900 to] ,. a ° 
it, besides an annual subscription of $8,050. The}4ishonor. Deceit involves not only vice, but 
enlightened E a who so nobly secured the] meanness also. We would that all were en- 
emancipation of twenty-five millions of serfs, seems . . ’ ai 
anxious to promote the highest interests of his sub-|2™0red with Truru. We would fain be ex- 


jects. While few schools were formed or allowed| cused from reminding any with whom, in our 
by his predecessor, he fosters and encourages the »ditorial capacity. we have » intere > of 
education of the people, and from nine to ten thous- | ©" C@Pactty, We have any intercourse, 


and schovls bave been put in operation.” 


| self complacency ; and his feelings are as dis- 
, tant from self respect, as man'y virtue is from 


the position and association assigned (Rev. xxii. 

The Scripture compilation of Grellet and] 15,) to him or to her who “loveth and maketh 
Allen is, we doubt not, employed in all those}a lie.” We are in receipt of a letter from Indiana 
schools. which, referring to the notice in No. 31, page 
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490, of two marriages reported as being accom- 
plished at Mill Creek, says: “Now this is utter- 
ly false, and may have to be investigated.” It 
would appear that there were not merely no 
marriages, but no marriage engagements. The 
notice came to us authenticated by a signature, 
which we do not now expose, as it may probably 
be a forgery. We are not sufficiently advised 
of the character, calibre and motive of the 
perpetrator of this mischievous and very silly 
trick, to know whether he has sense enough to 
understand either the rebuke we have admin- 
istered or the responsibility incurred. We have 
preserved the paper by which we were imposed 
upon. To the parties named in the forged 
notices we offer our respectful apology. It 
might be well for those who file the Review to 
erase the incorrect record. 
sae . 

We have received a small volume by Charles 
Williams, of Salem, Ohio, giving, in animated 
style, descriptions of his experience in a seven 
months’ tour of Europe. The story of travel, 
like that of personal biography, is, if freshly 
told, always new. Our readers will, we think, 
be interested in the perusal of some extracts from 
the book, tv be commenced in our next number. 
The author, with much youthful enthusiasm, has 
evidently a habit of industrious observation. A 
notable fact concerning his trip is its very 
small expense; having cost in all only 
about two hundred and twenty dollars. This} 
is the more remarkable because, from physical | 
disability, C. Williams was not able, like Oliver 
Goldsmi:h and Bayard Taylor, to make his way 
on foot. 

titan 

Diep, on the 3d inst., ELten, daughter of our late 
esteemed friend John Cozens, in her 58th year; a| 
member of Philad-Iphia Monthly Meeting for the} 
Southern District. Ste was an exemplary Friend, 
and from the time of ber arrival in this land from | 
Dublin, (her native city,) she was deservedly es-| 


teemed ani beloved. | nassunting in her character, 
she became known by gentle deeds of kindness where 
she could render herself serviceable to the sick and 
afflicted, when with Christian che-rfulness, tender 
sympathy, and beautiful self-aboegation, she ren- 
dered her presence welcome and valuable. For 
many years pist she had been helpless through dis- 
ease, but her patient resignation wa3 instructive, 
and her society a privilege. Her spirit was clothed 
With gratitude; she magnified the mercy of God in 
Christ J.sus; and in her case, we do not doubt, the | 
gracious p:omise bas been realized: “ He wit BEAU- | 
TIFY THE MEEK WITH SALVATION,” 


——, on the 9:h of Tbird month, 1867, Mary Ans 
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Diep, on the 28th of Second month, 1867, Carvin 
Voraw, aged 10 years and 2 months, son of Jona- 
than and Jane B. Votaw; members of Salem Mo. 
Meeting, Iowa. 

—, on the llth of Eleventh month, 1866, near 

Sugar Plain, Boon county, Indiana, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, James Woody, Lypia P. Coox, in 
the 76th year of ber age; a worthy member of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting, Iodiana. Her labors appear 
to have been finished years ago, and her lamp 
trimmed and burning. 
, on the 16th of Third month, 1867, Georcs 
P. Caapman, son of William and Rhoda Chapman, in 
the 12th year of bis age; a member of Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. He gave evidence of a 
blessed hope in « loving Saviour. 

——, on the 18th of Third month, 1867, Mary, 
danghter of Alexander and Lydia Overman, (the 
former deceased,) in the 18th year of her age; a 
member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. Her 
surviving friends are comforted ia the hope of her 
eternal gain. 

——, on the 16th of Second month, 1867, Mirrirm 
C. Witttams, son of the late Asa and Edith Williams, 
aged 314 years; a member of Goshen Moathly Meet- 
Ing, Logan county, Ohio. Being favered to realize 
a blessed assurance, and a bright and j>»yous pros- 
pect, be was made willing to depart and to be with 
Christ. 








, near Grafton, Canada West, Third month 
Tih, 1867, Samven Hepson, aged nearly 89 years; a 
member of West Lake Moxthlvy Meeting. His life 
was marked by uprightness, and throuzh the Lord’s 
suviog mercy bis close was peaceful. Ready to de- 
part, be prayed repeatedly that his Saviour would 
continue with him to the ead, and take bim to him- 
self; and he expressed the cheering ¢ nviction that 
the approaching change would be a happy one. 

——, n ar Baltimore, Canada Wes’, on the 7th of 
First month, 1867, James Stapves, aged 714 years; 
a member of West Lake Month'y Meeting. Calmly 
contemplating the near approach of death he felt 
his way to be clear, and bis numerous friends have 
the consolation of a belief that the peace which 
marked his departure was that which Christ bestows, 
—‘ not as the world giveth.” 
, in peace, on the 10th of Ninth month, 1866, 
Hansauw Tayior, wife of Isaac Taylor, and daughter 
of Jehu and Rebecca Lord, in the 75d year of her 
age; an esteemed member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She bore with Christian 
resignation and patience, acute ani protracted suffer- 
ings. In these afflictions she derived great comfort 
from the Holy Serrptures, of which she was a ha- 
bitual reader, and other books religious form. 

anteegiean 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of “ Frienps’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and its vicinity, FoR TAB 
Retier or Cotoxep Frerepmes,” will be held at 
Arch Street Meeting-House, in this city, on Second- 
day evening, 15th inst., at 74 o'clock. All who are 
interested are invited to attend. 

Philad'a., Fourth month, 1867. 


The Sixth Annual Conference of Friends’ First- 
day School Association of Philalelphia and its vi- 
ciaity will be held at the Locust Street Missioa 
Hou-e, Locust Street, above Nioth Street, on Third 
and Fifth-days, 16th and 138th instants, at 8 o'clock, 
P. M. 





—- ~e> - 


Every saint is God's temple “and he that 


. : l that earri j ’ » al im.” sal ™ 
Cowal, wife of J seph Cowgill, aged abont fitty | that carrieth bis temple about him,’ saith Aus 


years ; a member of Goshen Mouthly Me-ting, Logan 


tin, “ may go to prayer when he pleaseth.” In- 


Co., Ohio. | deed, to a Christian, every house is a house of 
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prayer, every closet a chamber of presence, and|to bear (of course in a vicarious and typical 
every place he comes to an altar whereon he|sense) “the iniquity of the holy things,” in 
may offer the sacrifice of prayer.—Swinnock.| order that the people’s offerings might be “ ac- 
<1 cepted before the Lord.’”” Upon this passage 
CORRESPONDENCE. ae ae has this interesting remark :— 
° . e + a > >} »] Ti @ 
Deep River, Iowa—I find in the 26th No.,|” 79 tne Peoples noreeen aed, ee ee 
ee : nuch im ction was attached; : 
p. 406, of the Review, under the caption, ** A 2 a : , meet ae a we — ae = 
‘ . ‘ se y as mak 
few passages on Prayer,’ the following extract: STOR Wes Teprescnted, BOC Oly OS Making Ss 
ee 7 : | atonement in general for the sins of the people, 
“Tt is perfectly true that you cannot think, nor 2 
: ve aa a “| by the sacrifices they brought, but also as 
speak, nor pray, nor live aright ; and instead of say- ki : , 
ing, “I pray so badly that I will cease to pray,” you | Making an atonement for the imperfection of 
ought to pray and pray still for the forgiveness of the atonement itself, and the manner in which 


your prayers, through the blood of Christ Jesus,| it was brought.” 


which cleanseth from all sin.” We recommend our readers to turn to page 


Is it not, and has it not ever been, a well| 406, and even if they do not agree with every 
recognized belief among us, and one which we| word, the article as a whole may be perused 
conceive receives abundant support from the | with benefit. In copying the passages written 
Scriptures, that ‘that which is born of God) by a preacher of a different denomination, we 
cannot commit sin?” Is it not alone under the} were pleased that his views so nearly accorded 


constraining of the Holy Spirit that true prayer, | with those of, Friends —Ep. Rev.] 
either vocal or mental, arises? And can we eagle 


then ascribe sin to that which is God’s own) EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE 
begetting ? or ask to be forgiven for the work FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
= He is — within us? ssiaeiil A. H. E. writes from Salisbury, N. C., Third 
vain . .? 
_ Ihave heard the expression use , and believe! month, 18th, 1867 :— 
it quite common among some Christians} «'The missionary work among the Freedmen 
“The sin of our holy things is not among the! js, and has been, provoking to jealousy and 
least of our iniquities ;” which it seems to we} emulation many of the white inhabitants, who 
embodies, not merely a contradiction of terms,! now see that the negro children will excel in 
but a grave error ia principle. Feeling well) the elementary branches of instruction. 
assured that the Editor of the Review did not} ur teachers ought to be living examples to 
intend to countenance such a doctrine, I felt’ the freedmen of piety, truth, honesty, sobriety 


surprised at its insertion without comment ;!and temperance. We feel conscious how weak 


and fearing that some dear one might be hurt 
thereby, I wished thus briefly to call thy at- 
tention to it. KE. C. C. 


j and dependent we are on our Divine Master 
for life, health and all things, and the Christian 
| deportment of both parents and children under 
[Perhaps our friend has hardly been careful our care evinces that He has not withheld His 
enough to “ mind the context.” The Scottish | blessing upon our labors. 
writer quoted in No. 26, in speaking of prayers} From many parts of the neighborhood the 
needing forgiveness, had reierence solely to} freedmen come to us for advice about schools, 
“prayers mixed with wandering and sinful|\to buy books, garden seeds, garden tools, ete. 
thoughts.” He shows that prayer of our own|Thus we have opportunity of speaking a kind 
motion and in our own will is imperfect, and| word of counsel or of encouragement to such as 
proceeds to say, with equal beauty and truth, | are desponding under great adversity. 
‘* We all koow very well that water rises to the| Some young men who studied under our care 
level from which it descended; it is so with; during the winter have hired themselves to 
prayer: the prayer only that God has inspired | farmers, and have sent back for books, intend- 
will reach to God. We are told therefore that|ing to open schools on evenings and on First- 
the spirit of God pleads and intercedes within | days; five such schools have been established 
us, with groanings that cannot be uttered.” | within twenty miles of Salisbury. The mission 
Nothing is said to imply that prayer begotten | field at Salisbury may be compared to a grain 
by the spirit, and accordant with “‘the mind of | of seed becoming a great tree. I wish that 
the spirit,” is sinful. Did not Abraham “ pray | our dear friends in England and Ireland could 
and pray still for the forgiveness of his prayers’ | know how the Lord hath blessed their liberality 
when he interceded for the preservation of the|as a means of opening the eyes of thousands to 
condemned city? The idea of the writer, if we| whom the Bible had been a sealed book. We 
mistake him not, is, that we should watch unto] need their fervent prayers that God may gra- 
prayer—pray without ceasing—and when we|ciously bestow his blessing on their bounty, 
are conscious that our prayers have been amiss, | and that we may be found faithful in all things. 
presumptuous, “ mixed with sinful thoughts,’ | There is much anxiety and great difficulty 
and without the Spirit’s aid, we should inter-|experienced on the part of many to find out 
eede to be forgiven for Christ’s sake. long-lost relatives. Some, carried away in 
We read (Exod. xxviii. 38) that Aaron was' youth by speculators, are returning to the 
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scenes of happier days, when they had father, 
mother, brother or sister, to whose attentive 
ear they could tell their sorrows and find 
their grief assuaged by tender sympathy. 
Some have lately arrived from more southern 
States without any furniture, and with very scant 
clothing and bedding ; while very many of our 
scholars and neighbors have gone to Texas or 
other States. A few whoattend ourschools have 
not seen their families for several years. Their 
hearts silently yearn for those objects of ten- 
derest affection who were sold down South, but 
they have neither the means to go to them nor 
to bring them back again. . . . . . 

The clothing and tools sent by our friends 
have proved a timely blessing to many who 
were ia extreme need without prospect of relief. 
The demand for such assistance exceeded the 
supply furnished for them, but we have en- 
deavored to attend to the wants of the more 
needy cases to some extent. We have to guard | 
against imposition by those who are not real | 
subjects for sympathy. 

From accounts of those who live ont in the 
rural districts, we fear that there will be, in all! 
probability, great scarcity of bread before the 
coming harvest is ripened.” 

The superintendent writing from Yorktown, 
Third month, 25th, 1867, gives a sad account 
of the effects of the late stormy weather: 

“A brook swollen by the heavy rains got 
dammed up and overflowed a part of Acretown. 
As this occurred suddenly and in the night, | 
it occasioned much distress and suffering in | 
the camps generally. Several colored families! 
were driven from their cabins, some located in 
a hollow losing their little all; one house 
owned by an old man and woman was submerged | 
to the eaves—their pigs, turkeys and hens being | 
in a pen were all drowned, and they narrowly 
escaped the same fate. The ground floors of | 
the cabins became mud-pools, and so long did | 
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From the Moravian. 
ORIGIN OF THE WALDENSES. 

A philosophy arguing in the interest of Ro- 
manism, and resting upon a superficial or pre- 
judiced view of the history of the Church, 
makes of the Reformation a revolution, and 
denies to Protestantism all antiquity, and all 
connection with the Apostolic Church. Noth- 
ing is better calculated to disprove the asser- 
tions of both the above classes of cavilers than 
a careful study of the history of what Romanism 
is pleased to call heresy. By it we will be 
enabled rightly to estimate the character of the 

Reformation as a restoration of the true faith, 
not a revolution, and thus prove the essential 
agreement of its doctrines with those taught by 
Christ and his Apostles. The divine origin of 
our sacred religion is seen almost more in what 
it has suffered than in what it has done. 

Toward the middle of the fourth century a 
few ecclesiastics of Milan, finding the cherished 
simplicity of their faith giving way to the cor- 
ruption produced by its elevation to be the re- 
ligion of the state, withdrew from Italy, and 
carried their own primitive belief and practices 
into the secluded valleys of Piedmont. Thence 
in 1124 they were borne by Peter of Bruys, Hen- 
ry and Arnold of Brescia into Provence, pre- 
pared already by its intellectual culture for lib- 
eral views aud toleration. Here the pure doc- 
trine was fostered and extended by the exer- 
tions of Peter Waldo, in 1150, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Lyons, from whom the various names 
of these early Dissenters have been derived — 
[ Vaudes, Valdes, Valdesii, Vaudvois, Waldenses. } 
—Inp a truly Protestant spirit, this noble man 
sought first of all to place in the hands of his 
countrymen the word of God, especially the 
Gospels, in their mother-tongue. Gathering 
around him all those who were thirsting for the 
truth, he began his work rather as a simple 
Bible-reader than as a reformer. But the glar- 


the storm continue that fuel with many of them| ing contradiction between the teachings of the 
was quite out of reach ; and as their only depen- Papacy and the doctrines of the now dearly- 
dence as a means of subsistence had been in cherished Bible, soon caused this band of in- 
their daily efforts at labor or digging sassafras! quirers to separate themselves from the domi- 
root, many lay day and night on their poor beds! nant Church, and to make the word of God 


with nothing to meet the demands of hunger. 

I visited many during the storm and heard | 
their sighs and tales of poverty. lexpended in 
food, which I distributed among them, about 
$50, which very providentially remained of 
the poor funds sent to me from time to time. 
My funds are now exhausted, but the storm is 
over, warm weather has come again, and [ hope 
the worst is past.” 

soc Siasigpealiitteletat BO . 

Hannibal conqured and is gone; his ex- 
istence is a fact, a dead fact, and no more. 
But Jesus lived and lives; his reign is a living 
and ever governing fact ; he reigned, and reigns ; 
fresh and actual is his seeptre to day as when 
he first proclaimed his kingdom.— Cumming. 





their only rule of faith and conduct. Accord- 
ing to competent historians they held the en- 
tire faith according to all the articles of the 
Apostles Creed, rejected all the external rites 
of the Romish Church, excepting baptism and 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; * rejected 





* To these rites, it would appear, from an ancient 
declaration by the Waldenses of their faith and prac 
tices now lying before us, they held to a modified 
extent. They denounce, as nut necessary, various 
popish observances in baptism, as the sign of the 
cross, &c., “from which things,” say they, “ many 
take occasion of errour and superstition, rather than 
edification to salvation. Now, this baptism is visi- 
ble and materiall, which maketh the partie neither 
good nor euill, as it appeareth in the Scripture, by 
Simon Magus and Saint Paul.” Respecting the 
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also the doctrine of purgatory ; admitted no in- 
dulgences ; denied the real presence of Christ 
in the bread and wine of the eucharist; held to 
only three ecclesiastical orders, bishops, priests 
and deacons; allowed as lawful and necessary 
the marriage of the clergy; and, finally, de- 
nounced Rome and its arrogated supremacy 
Their blameless lives and humble Christian de 
meanor soon gained them so many sympathi- 
zers, not only in Languedoc and Spain, but 
even Germany and Flanders, that the haughty 
and im} lacable Po ype Innocent IIT. determined 
upon the entire extermination of the “ pesti- 
lential race.” 
sciblabioe 
THE CAMELS 
A few years since the Federal Government 
imported a lot of camels, on the bare and 
parched plains of the West. Durivg the past 
year, what remains of them have been running 
regularly as a freight train between Virginia 
Cityand Austin, Nevada. T hey carry about 600 | 
pounds, being double what a mule will carry. 
Not requiring shoes, water only at long intervals, 
lying down to rest t with loads on their backs, 
finding abundant food on the scanty herbage of 
the desert, they are admirably fitt ed for the pur- 
pose ; they keep healthy, will breed when taken 
care of and not overworked, and ean carry as 
much freight as can be packed on them cheaper 
than can be done in a other way. All the 
problems involved in their introduction may be 
considered as solved in their favor; yet such is 
the force of habit 1 
are taken to perpetuate 
gradually dying out.—Lat 


and prejudice that po pains 


them, 
é Laper. 

supper they insist upon the spiritual understanding | 
of the “ ment,” saying—* He eates him spirit- | 
ually, that continuneth in the truth of Christ,’ and | 
they refer to ‘‘ the body of Christ sitting in heauen 
at the right band of bis Father, vn o whom euery 
faithfull Recieuer must cast vp the eyes of his vn- 
derstanding, hauing his heart eleuated on high, aud 
So eate him spiritually and sacramentally by an as- 
sured faith. ” 

The invocation of Saints and other abominations 
of Rome they resisted not only with zeal, but with 
strong good Their doctrinal soundness is 
shown in the following pacoage :— They haue ac 
knowledged the law of God, for the on ly rule of 
their obedience, and confessing themselues to bee 
farre distant from that perfection that ought to bee 
in vs, to appeare vublameable before the face of 
God; from their imperfection they haue taken occa- 
sion to haue recourse to the only righteousnesse 
the S nne of God, our Redeemer, the law being as a 
looking-glasse to make them know their staines and 
blemishes, and to send them to Christ the 
true lauor or washing poole. They haue 
Vvpon God in their necessities, by and through one 
onely Iesus Christ our Sa And, after addi- 
tional statements, they say :—‘ And what hath there 
beene in all these, that for these they should be con- 
demued to death as Heretikes; especially, seeing 
that, with the goodness and purity of 
trine, they baue liued relig 
cipline.”—Eo. Rev. 
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TRACT DISTRIBUTION. 

A very cheap, easy and and successful way of 
“fishing for the souls of men,” is by means of 
Tract distribution. This means of usefulness is 
within the reach of every ove who desires to do 
|something for the Lord ; the daily walk or drive 
will afford a ready fishing-ground, with this ad- 
vantage—that it is sure to swarm with fish. In 
the wemoir of Francis Lewis Mackenzie, a 
young man of great promise, we are told that “a 
number of tracts, selected and arranged for dif- 
ferent ages, from adults down to the infant, 
were in his coat pocket, as left by him when he 
undressed for the last time.’ What a sweet 
evidence of readiness to be about the Master’s 
business in daily life—laying down the garments 
of daily life and the Master's work together, to 
put on bright raiment, and enter into rest! 

The author kuew a man who fished in this 
way with success : when the wind was favorable 
he flew them over the walls of the gardens of 
persons who would not be likely to take them 
by hand; sometimes he twisted them into the 
shape of a penny bag of sugar, or an ounce of 
tea, giving them a good twist at the bottom anda 
neat turn in at the top; then again by doubling 
and re-doubling them until they were no larger 
than a child’s marble; and, tying them com- 
pactly together, he used to shoot them through 
the shop doors as he walked by, and behind the 
counters, when a favorable opportunity offered. 
| We have known him when waiting at a railway 
| station insert them between the paper and the 
ugar-loaf lying there to be sent to a neigh- 
boring grocer; a rent in the paper affording a 
favorable opportunity ; and many a poor gate- 
keeper upon the railways has received, in the 
white shower which flew towards him out of 
‘the window of the train as it flew by, gospel 
| messengers [i.e. messengers of the gospe | which 

is] able to save the immortal soul! It is as 
} tunishing what can be dove by practice. Our 
indefatigable friend attained great skill in shoot- 
ing his tracts and gospel pellets; making en- 
trance into coal wagons, market-baskets, railway 
stations, and even through the hole of a street- 
lamp, which the gas-man had laid down for a 
moment, as it wanted some repairs. Wherever 
our friend saw any building going on, there he 
laid his tracts in the laborers’ hods, and under 
bricks and slates which were sure to be moved. 
A new building was to him much what a pre- 
serve isto a sportsman ; efernity alone will tell 
the effect of what was fuund under the bricks! 
There are at the present moment some of our 
friend's tracts under the hedge side stones, which 
he does not expect to be found for some years ; 
then he expects them to ‘ fiad,” as well as to 
‘“ be found.” 

A winister was entertaining at his table an- 
other zealous minister of God, a young man now 
very useful in France. He desirous of 
knowing how his young fiiend had been led to 
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Christ, as he had said that both his feelings and 
studies had kept him, for many years, far from 
the way of peace. “ The first impression made 
on my soul,” said the young minister, “ was, un- 
der God’s grace, the effect of a small tract which 
I picked up from the highway-side near the 
village of Faong, in the Canton of Vaud, when 
I was returning from Germany.” “ Did that 
happen,” asked the master of the house, “ in 
1826, and in the last week in October?” “ Pre- 
cisely,” answered the minister, in astonishment ; 
“how do you knowit?” “ Pray,were you dressed 
in a common travelling garb, with a knapsack 
on your shoulders, and a white cap?” “ Such was 
indeed my dress ; but again, how do you know it?” 
“Tt was, perhaps, also, a tract entitled, ‘ L’épi 
Glane sur la Grande Route?” “It was really; 
but I beg you to explain how 2’ “T will tell 
you, dear brother,” said the minister. “I remem- 
ber distinctly that at the foot of Faong bill, 
that very year,and the very week you speak of, 
as | was returning from Berne, I placed pur- 
posely, and with a prayer, the very tract men- 
tioned, on the left side of the road, hoping that 
a young man whom I saw coming, at some 
distance, would find it, and receive some 
benefit from it. And I remember that as I was 
on the top of the ascent, I looked back and saw 
the traveller bending, taking, and immediately 
reading the tract, and that I prayed again and 
again to the Lord that He would bless the read- 
ing.” ‘* Wonderful!” exclaimed the young man, 
‘* How good is the Lord who prepares for us 
these spiritual ties; who has been pleased to 
show me my first unknown benefactor, and to 
encourage us to cast our bread upon the 
waters |’’—From “ The I Wills of Christ ;” by 
Power. ° 


—~<1 + 
THE BIBLE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF EASTERN 
KENTUCKY. 


The American Bible Society, in carrying out 
its determination to have the whole South fully 
canvassed and supplied with Bibles in the short- 
est practicable time, has had an indefatigable 
agent, Dr. G. F. Savage, a native of the region, 
to explore the mountains of Eastern Kentucky. 
He has traversed twenty-seven of those frontier 
counties. It is a region little reached bythe mor- 
al enterprises of the day, and much demoralized 
as well as impoverished by the war. Many farms 
and towns have- been devastated by guerillas. 
The war has made many widows and orphans. 
There is much ignorance and lack of culture, 
but the State agent fur education has turned his 
attention there. The supply of Bibles need- 
ed for sixty counties is estimated at twelve 
thousand.— VV. York Post. 

Failures are not losses. Every buoy we see 
floating in the channel over sand-bank or ship- 
wreck, makes past disaster the grouad of fu- 
ture safety — Cumming. 
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HUMAN WEAKNESS MIGHTY THROUGH GOD. 

Nothing is more remarkable ia the Bible than 
to see how God, as if to teach us to trust in no- 
thing and none but himself, selects means that 
seem the worst fitted to accomplish his end. 
Does he choose an ambassador to Pharaoh? it 
isa man of a stammering tongue. Are the 
streams of Jericho to be sweetened ? salt is cast 
into the spring. Are the eyes of the blind to 
be opened? they ate rubbed with clay. Are 
the battlements of a city to be thrown down? 
the means employed is not the blast of ‘a 
mine, but the. breath of an empty trumpet. 
Is a rock to be riven? the lightning is left 
to sleep above and the earthquake with its 
throes to sleep below, and the instrument is 
one—a rod—much more likely to be shivered 
on a rock than to shiver it. Is the world to be 
converted by preaching, and won from sensual 
delights to a faith whose symbol is a cross, and 
whose cross is to be won among the fires of 
martyrdom ? ieaving schools and halls and col- 
leges, God summons his preachers from the 
shores of Galilee. The helm of the Church is 
intrusted to hands that have never steered aught 
but a fishing boat ; and by the mouth of one who 
had been its bloodiest persecutor, Christ pleads 
his cause before the philosophers at Athens and 
in the palacesof Rome. And when he chose 
the weak things of the world to coufound the 
strong, and the foolish to confound the wise, what 
God meant to teach us was, that we are to look 
above the instruments to the great hand that 
moves them: and that, whether it was a giant or 
a devil that was to be conquered, the cyes of the 
body or of the soul that were to be opened, walls 
of stone, or what are stronger, walls of ignorance 
and sin, that were to be overthrown, men are but 
instruments in his hand—the meanest mighty 
with him, the mightiest mean without him. 

Dr. Guthrie. 


Ne 8 


CONVERSION AMONG THE PARSEES, 


The descendants of the ancient Persians, the 
disciples of Zoroaster, are quite numerous in 
Bombay,where many have obtained great wealth, 
and many are distinguished for their culture and 
social education. Dr. Wilson, of the Scotch 
Free Church Mission at Bombay, communicates 
an interesting narrative concerning these people: 

‘Two young Parsis, on whom the eyes of 
many have been placed for a considerable time, 
have been converted, and Dr. Wilson says that 
the Parsis generally are daily growing in liber- 
ality of sentiment, and thinks they will be among 
the first of the tribes of Western India to em- 
brace Christianity as a body, and that they will 
be most distinguished instruments in its propa- 
gation. One of the two Parsis, Jijibhai Jivaji, 
has been nine years connected with the insti- 
tution; he has come out as a Christian in op- 
position to the strong influence of his family, 
and it ishis desire to become a missionary to 
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his countrymen. The other, Pestonji Jehano-| lumps of half-frozen sleet, huge balls of hail, 
jorjii, had his attention first called to religion} and jagged masses of ice, come tunbling down 
by some Christian publicatious he found in a in wild and magnificent confusion from the sky; 
native library. A third Parsi catechumen is | again and again the black canopy is rent across 
under instruction, but has not yet arrived at the; from north to south, and out burst the lightning 
point of decision.” —N. Y. Post. bolts, followed by the crashing and rebounding 
—_———<-__ of the ice, and the hail, intermixed with scalding 
THE SIROCCO BLAST IN ITALY. raindrops ; and then, after a bare half-hour of 
One drawback alone can alloy the enjoyment! warfare, a last rent across the lurid blackness 
which the philosophic lover of fair nature’s ever-| grows wider and less opaque at its edges, the 
varying charms may reasonably be supposed to'sun bursts out in dazzling brilliancy, and the 
feel when snugly ensconced ina Palladio design- | glorious cooling breeze which follows comes as 
ed villa, anywhere in Venetian Lowbardy, from |a veritable elixir of life to the unfortunate men 
Mestre to Bergamo, from Bassano or Brescia to | and beasts prostrated by the sirocco’s influence. 
Rovigo or Pavia. We allude to the intense a ——__— 
heat, the enervating sirocco-blast, which period- A CHRISTIAN NEWSPAPER IN TURKEY. 
ically and noiselessly creeps from south to north Mr. Bliss, missionary at Constantinople, 
to meet, in wild and savage embrace, the ¢empesta| edits a semi-monthly newspaper called the 
as it rushes down from the eternal solitudes of | « Avedaper,” or Messenger, which is published 
the Alps, to crash, and roar, and devastate, with | alternately in the Armenian and Armeno-Tur- 
its hail-storms and its whirlwinds, the heavily-|kish languages. It has about 1.500 subserib- 
laden vineyards, and the boundle-s expanse of! ers scattered all over Turkey, and it is estimated 
golden-tinted cornland. The periodical sirocco | that each copy is read by from six to ten per- 
(properly so called) is not of every year’s ap-| sons, giving an average of 10,000 readers, many 
pearance, nor is it of long duration when it} of whom would be reached by no other evan- 
arrives ; the latter end of July and the first two gelizing influence. The missionaries report 
weeks in August may be said to be specially| many illustrations of the good influence of the 
liable to its influence. The atmosphere becomes] paper. The Armenians of Moosh, a city ia 
gradually rarefied, a deathlike stillness pervades | Eastern Turkey, recently opened a school for 
all nature, and a thin gaseous miaswa rises from | girls, a thing unknown there before, in conse- 
the parched-up plain ; horses grow restive and | quence of reading in the Avedaper an article 
scared, cattle low uneasily with instinctive fear. | on the importance of female education. A villa- 
After the sirocco has exhausted every drop of| ger in the Taurus mountains was so im; ressed 
dew throughout the length and breath of the! with one of the speeches of President Lincoln, 
Peninsula, and has deprived the complaisant) translated for the paper, that he committed the 
lazy Italian of what little ewergy of body and! whole to memory, that be might remember and 
sprightliness of soul the bracing air of winter} be able to teach its lesson of “ malice towards 
and spring may have given him, it gradually} none and charity to all.” The paper has ani- 
intensifies in its mysterious attributes; the| mated the zeal of native pastors and laymen, 
ground becomes highly charged with mag-}has cheered the sick and brought men to the 
betism, which throws off a faint luminosity at} knowledge of the truth. Mr. Bliss states that 
bight, with an effect like that of the pale au-|there is a great increase in the number of 
rora, seen in the deepening twilight at the close} newspapers published in Constantinople. Five, 
of a brilliantly clear and frosty winter's day.|or even two years ago, one was rarely seen in 
The approach of the sirocco is imperceptible, | the hands of a native ; now it is nearly as com- 
so mysteriously does it come; not so its depar-| mon a sight us in Boston or New York. At 
ture, for it may be said to be annihilated, crushed least ten daily papers are pub ished, in various 
out of space, by the tremendous force of the; languages, and newsboys throng the thorough- 
inevitable tempesta which invariably follows. | fares with their papers, which exert a decided 
The advent of a tempesta is as sudden, and as} influence on public opinion.— Am. Messenger. 
awful in its terrible ruthlessness as the si- aidan 
rocco is insidious in its approach. Ontheday} $8000 a print.—Over thirty years ago a pro- 
of its visitation the sky will be as it has been| mising young lawyer in Indiana bought a pint 
for wany previous weeks, when a sudden dark-| of whiskey, and getting drunk wandered out on 
ness calls forth from contadino and cittadino | the prairie on a cold winter night, and was so 
alike the involuntary exclamation—‘‘Avremoj badly frozen that he lost his reason and the use 
una tempesta!” Before ever a drop of rain de-| of his limbs. He has recently died, having been 
scends, before one breath of wind arises, a huge| ever since an insane cripple, supported by the 
blinding mass of electricity bursts from the wall | county at af expense of no less than eight thou- 
of cloud, followed by the reverberating crackling} sand dollars. The tax-payers of that county 
of confused thunder. peals, which might aptly | might well ask ¢/ it paid to license the infamous 
be compared to the boom of a broadside froma} business of which this was a legitimate result. 
whole fleet of iron-clads. Thea volumes of water, Exchange. 
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RoMANISM aT Heapquarrers.—Rev. Dr. 
Burt of Cincinnati says that at Rome “ there | 
seems to be little reverence given to the God 
of our salvation, but unbounded homage is given 





These stormy seas that still our barks assail, 


Till well nigh spent with watching, toil and dread, 


We fain would cry—“ Lord, help us, or we fail,” 


Should serve to draw us nearer Him, Who said,— 
‘“* Be not afraid |” 


tothe bones of saints, the wood of the true! Then let us look through every blinding storm, 


cross, to the handkerchief with which Christ’s | 


To our Eternal “ Prophet,” * Priest,” and * Kiog,’ 


brow was wiped, and to the bole in the ground , Whose wondrous love forgetteth not a worm, 


in which St. Peter's cress was fixed. In this| 
capital of the Roman Catholic religion, this! 
home of the popes, with 380 churches, the mass | 
of the people beyond question are ignorant of | 
the first principles of the gospel, and are as | 
truly heathen as were the Romans in the days 
of Augustus Caesar.” — Exchange. 


— 2 - 


| And trusting, po—to love, to serve, are one ; 


And brightest joy from darkest grief will bring, 
If we but trust, 


? 
Nor law of ours can draw dividing line: 


The stars, to be, must shine ;—so must the sun 


Of love within the heart, by serving, shine, 
Till Time be done. 


When Time for us shall fold his dusky wing,— 


When “face to face,” not “ darkly,” we shall gee, 


No Prace ror A CuristiAN.—The cele-| When only praise the ransomed soul shall sing,— 


brated Dr. Rush, when asked by a lady, a pro- 
fessor of religion, who was anticipating great 


OU then, aud not till then, shall we be free 
To reiga with Thee. 


. . ' i ! . f ars sir for j __ 
pleasure in attending the theatre, why he never Be strong, ye faint! Ye mourners sing for joy ! 


went, replied, “I will never publish to the!,, 


world that I think Jesus Christ a bad Master, 
aud religion an unsatisfying portion, which | 
should do if I went on the devil's ground in 
search of happiness.”” This short but conclu- 
sive argument determined her not to go.— 
Exchange. 
aeneenteliilline = 
The Lord shall glorify himself in thy weak- 
ness, and magnify His might in the midst of| 
thy distress. The grandeur of the arch of 
heaven would be spoiled if the sky were sup- 
ported by a single visible colamo, aud your 
faith would lose its glory if it rested on any- 
thing discernible by the carnal eye.— Spurgeon. 
eee een atarrencie 
8. 8. R. 
OB. MDCCCLXVI. 
“ Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 0 Death!” 
A thousand voices stir the beart of Spring, 
And tell the laden Summer when to yield; 
Bright Autumn days the flaming woodlands bring, 
Unerring Winter knows bis time to shield 
The tender germ. 
But Youth and hoary Age within one grave may lie, 
And flaxen-buired and grey be wasted ata breath ; 
Father! it comes of Thee, we kaow not why ; 
Thou givest all seasons to Tuine aogel—Deatb, 
Whose Lord thou art. 
Though our sweet friend ’neath brightly beaming sky 
Of Summer life, hath drawn her latest breath 
Io sombre Autuma time, ber bliss to die, 
Waiting all seasons for Tay Servant—Death— 
To light her Home. 
Though sorer this, than when the solemn change 
Accords with what we see, and feel, and hear 
Of changing seasons, o’er this lower range, 
Dear Lord! we thank Toee most for the severe, 
In mercy sent. 
When Earth brings only harsh, discordant sounds, 
And jarring Reason pains the rended breast, 
O then, sweet inward harmony abounds, 
The wounded heart fiuds healing balm, and rest, 
In fuith on Thee. 
These seas of sorrow, like the angry waves 
That once the Master’s little band essayed 
To swallow up, till, from deep yawning graves, 
He rescued them, Whose voice the winds obeyed, 
And there was calm ; 


On peaceful shores, by quiet waters blest, 
raiment white, in bliss without alloy, 
Bathed in the sunshine of Eteroal rest, 
Lives she whom we deplore. W. 
_ ~<a - 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 


ig stayed on thee: because he trusteth in Thee.” Is, 
Ixiii. 13. 


Wilt Thon “keep him in perfect peace 
Whose mind is stayed on Thee, 

Because he trusts in Thee,” my Lord? 
O give that trust to me! 


Serene, as when the twilight steals 
At evening o'er the view, 

So let this “ perfect peace” descend, 
Refreshing like the dew. 


O, let my mind in every grief 
Or care, be stayed on Thee ; 

Thy wisdom and Thy love my trust, 
Still let me peaceful be. 


From strife and bitterness secure 
The current of my soul; 

Deep in its channel fix thy peace, 
Howe’er the waves may roll. 


Like silver streams o'er golden sands, 
Let every moment glide; 
Unruffled, bright, forever pure, 
A precious heavenward tide. 


Then as a dove by death’s dark shore, 
My spirit safe unfold, 

“ With feathers silver-covered o’er 
And wings of yellow gold.” 


——— to 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreion INteLiicence.—Advices per telegraph are 
to the 8th inst, and per s‘eamer to the 23d uit, 


Great Britain.—At arecent meeting of the Liberal 
members of Parliament, it was resolved to offer de- 
termined opposition to the Reform bill introdaced by 
the government. They propose to bring the subject 
to a test vote as soon as possible, and it is expected 
that the present Cabinet, if defeated, will resign. 
One strong obj-ction appears to be to the clause 
allowing a double vote to certain classes. 

The budget presented to Parliament on the 4th 
inst., shows an excess of receipts over expenditures 
of £2,500,000. The income for the present year is 
estimated to be over £69,000,000, and the expendi- 
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tures £68,000,000. It is proposed to retain the pres- 
ent tax on malt, and to propose a low duty on re- 
ceipts from marine insurances, and also on termin- 
able annuities. 

A Dublin despatch of the 2d says that a fight was 
reported to have taken place that morning, near 
Cork, between the troops and a band of Fenians, 
and that several of the latter were cap'ured. 

Some hopes bad been entertained that the report 
of Dr. Livingstone’s death might prove erroneous, 
but later advices from the Cape of Good Hope, it is 
announced, confirm it beyond doubt. 

Francr.—lIt is stated that the negotiations looking 
to the acquisition of Lnxembourg to France, bave 
been suspended. That Grand Duchy has been under 
the government of Holland since 1814, but was at 
the same time connected with the German Confeder- 
ation. When the latter was broken op, last year, 
the Prussian Prime Minister declared that his gov- 
ernment would not expect Holland to join the North 
German Confederation on account of Limburg, 
another Dutch province attached to Germany, but 
that negotiations concerning Luxembourg were re- 
served. it is understood that since that time, efforts 
have been used to secure either the re-entrance of 
Luxumbourg into the new Confederation, or its pur- 
chase by Prussia. France is reported to have offered 
to purctase either the whole or a part of the Grand 
Duchy, and in order to obtain the consent of Prus- 
sia, to have proposed to submit to a popular vote the 
question of alliauce with the North German Confed- 
eration. 

Iraty.— Although the elections for Parliament 
were said to have resulted in favor of the govern- 
ment, the Ministry bave resigned, and a new Cubinet 
has been formed, under the lead of Baron Ratazzi, 
instead of Ricasoli. It iscomposed of prominent men 
of both the political parties. 

Spain.—A royal decree has been published, raising 
the state of siege. This in effect restores the right 
of meeting for political discussion, and was neces- 
sary in order that the elections might be held for 
deputies to the Cortes. A royal decree bas been is- 
sued respecting measures to be taken to restore 
public order in case of a riot; under which, sus- 
pected persons may be arrested and conveyed where- 
ever the government may think fit. Foreigners en- 
tering Spain must be provided with a document cer- 
tifying their identity, otherwise they will be arrested. 

Turkey.—The Island of Mitylene, or Metelin, near 
the coast of Asia Minor, experienced a disastrous 
earthquake on the 6th ult. In the chieftown, whole 
blocks of sclid stone houses fell at once, and all the 
public buildings were more or less injured. It is 
said that from 800 to 1000 persons perished in the 
capital of the island, aud many others in the inland 
villages. It is said that at one point on the coast, a 


subsidence of the ground took place, letting the sea | 


in, many fathoms deep, over what was formerly a 
busy part of the little town. After the catastrophe, 
many of the inhabitants fled from their dwellings, and 
lived in the open air or under tents; aod there was 
also much suffering among them for want of food. 
According to statistics, Turkey, in 1865, had 
15,000 schools, attended by 600,000 boys and girls 
out of a population of 25,000,000. In Russia there 
are 20,000 schools and 900,000 boys attending them. 


Arrica.—The committee of the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society have addressed Lord 
Stanley, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, setting 
forth the present state of the African slave trade. 
The officers of the cruising squadron report an 
almost entire cessation of the export from the west 
coast of Africa and from Congo, owing, it is believed, 
to the vigorous efforts of General Dulce, the late 
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Governor General of Cuba, to break up the trade on 
that island. The new Governor General is reported 
to be favorable to the slave trade, and already several 
cargoes have been landed on the island, numbering 
at least six thousand slaves. The committee ceplore 
the increase of the slave traffic from the Portugese pos- 
sessions on the east coast. The greater number of 
the captives would appear to be carried off to the 
| Comoro Islands and some parts of Madagascar, to 

Zanzibar and other convenient resorts, to be thence 
transferred, after sale, to ports in the Red Sea, whence 
many find their way into Nubia and Upper Egypt, 
and also into Arabia. 

Mexico.—The latest reports from Liberal sources 
represent Maximilian as virtually besieged in Quere- 
taro, the Liberal armies surrounding the city at the 
distance of a few miles, and cutting off communica- 

| tion. Other Liberal forces had isolated the city of 
Mexico from the interior, and still ano'her body 
was attacking Puebla, while the siege of Vera Cruz 
was also continued. 

Hayti.—Two revolutionary attempts have re- 

| cently been made in this island ; the first, 24 mo. 224d, 
at Port au Prince, was suppressed, and the two leaders 
killed : the second, afew days later, at St. Marca, was 
| successful, and President Geffrard, finding public 
| Opinion strongly against him, resigned, and on the 
13th ult. embarked with his family for Jamaica. The 
| revolution was accomplished withont bloodshed. 
| Political movements, gencral discontent, and the 
embarrassed state of the treasury, are assigned as 
the causes of Geffrard’s resignation. The Senate, «n 
/the 17th ult., elected General Sages as President, 
but he declined the office, and until the election of 
another, the government, in accordance with a pro- 
| Vision of the Constitution, will be administered by 
the principal Secretaries of State. All was quiet at 
the latest accounts. 


Domestic.—Gen. Pope has issued an order assum- 
ing command of the 3d Military District, under the 
reconstruction bill; permitting the present civil offi- 
cers in those States to retain their places, on condi- 
tion of good behaviour, until their terms expire; 
and forbidding all elections except those provided 
for by the act of Congress. Gen. Sickles, in South 
| Carolina, has issued an order prohibitirg elections 

for the present, and announcing that he will appoint 
sheriffs and other officers when the terms of the 
present incumbents expire. 

A justice of the peace in Alabama has been ar- 
rested under the Civil Rights bill, and held to bail 
in $1000, for causing a colored man to be whipped 
for stealing. 

A State Union Convention, consisting of 156 dele. 
gates, including three colored men, and repre enting 

, 50 counties, met last week at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

, It adopted a “radical” platform, approving the 

Congressional plan of reconstruction, and laid on the 

oe resolutions condemning the President, oppo- 
| sing confiscation, aod recommending a conciliatory 
course towards the late rebels. 

Judge Sharkey and R. J. Walker, as counsel on 
behalf of the State of Mississippi, made appli- 
cation in the U. S. Supreme Court, oo the 5th inst., 
for leave to file a bill, asking an injunction to restrain 
the President of the United States and his officers 
and agents, especially Gen. Ord, from executing the 
act “ to provide for the more efficient government of 
the rebel States,” commonly known as the Military 
teconstruction act, and the supplement thereto. 

| The object of this proceeding is stated to be to test 
| the constitutionality of the act. The application for 
leave was filed, under the rules of the Court, ard 
the argument on the question of granting went over 
to the 12th irst. 
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